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THE BURH OF SHERMANBURY. 
By E. CECIL CURWEN, F.S.A. 

The meaning of the name Shermanbury is, according 
to the best authority, the ‘‘ burh of the shireman ’’ or 
sheriff (Mawer and Stenton, P.N.Sz., pt. 1, 212-3). Unless, 
then, there has been confusion here (as there sometimes has 
been elsewhere) between O.E. burh, a fort, and beorh, a 
hill, there should be some hope of finding traces of the 
fortification which gave its name to the place. As it 
happens, such traces are plainly visible. 

Though at ¢he present day Shermanbury is a parish it 
can scarcely be said to be a village. The nucleus of the 
original settlement is presumably to be sought where the 
church stands, together with the manor house, Sherman- 
bury Place. These two buildings stand on a low but 
abruptly rising hillock situated in a fork of the River Adur, 
where two tributary streams meet. Each stream flows 
through a flood-plain, so that the hill, which rises to a 
height of 20 or 25 {t. above the latter, has the character 
of an island, except that at its eastern end it is joined by 
a low neck to the gently rising ground to the north-east. 
To appreciate these features it is necessary to discount 
two mill-streams and a mill-pond which supply a water-mill 
situated near the point where the two tributaries meet. 

It is at the eastern end of the hill that the remains of 
an earthwork are still traceable. This consists of a bank 
and ditch which crossed the neck of the peninsula, running 
roughly north and south. The best preserved portion is a 
stretch of 135 ft. lying north of the drive, nearly opposite 
the coach-house, and marked by giant oaks growing out 
of both edges of the ditch.' Here the ditch is 45 ft. wide 
and 54 ft. deep, with a much spread rampart on the inner 
(west) side (see section). At its northern end it terminates 
at the edge of the flood-plain. South of the drive the line 
is continued as a marked hollow through a cottage garden, 
and further south still as a faint hollow running through 
the kitchen garden of Shermanbury Place. This descends 
to the southern flood-plain, along the edge of which flows 
an artificial mill-stream, 

1 One of them, growing out of the rampart, is over 20 ft. 
in girth. 
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A glance at the accompanying sketch-plan will show 
that this earthwork turns the hillock into a promontory 
fork, of which the remaining sides are defended by the 
two streams and their flood-plains. The course of the 
northern stream was formerly nearly too yds. nearer to 
the burh, as shown approximately on the plan. The 
deviation from its former course, which can still be traced, 
was presumably made in connection with the construction 
of one of the mill-streams. These latter, together with 
other irrelevant features, are omitted from the plan. 

The promontory fort, as delimited by the earthwork 
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and the abrupt slopes of the hillock (shown by hachures on 
the plan), covers an area roughly 300 yds. long by 150 to 
200 yds. wide. If any Saxon village existed its remains 
should probably be sought within this area. 

This discovery adds one more site to the list of Wealden 
promontory forts, which include Philpots (West Hoathly), 
Henfield,. and perhaps High Rocks (Tunbridge Wells) 
(S.A.C., Ixvi, 177; Ixxiil, 157; S.N.Q., viii, 33). 

Originally O.E. burh meant any fort, however small, 
whether contemporary or ancient and derelict. Later, e.g., 
in the tenth century, it came to have the meaning of a 
communal stronghold, the duty of maintaining which fell 
upon the inhabitants of the surrounding territory. Such 
strongholds grew into towns, whence the modern ‘‘borough.”’ 
Among the earlier uses of the term, however, was one by 
which the stockaded dwelling of any important man was 
called a burh. Maitland (Domesday Book and Beyond, 
183-4) says: ‘‘ We can see plainly from our oldest laws that 
the palisade or entrenchment around a great man’s house 
is a burh. . . . The ceorl, whose wer is 200 shillings, will 
not have a burh, he will only have a hedge round his house ; 
but the man whose burh is 600 shillings will probably have 
some stockade, some rude rampart; he will have a burh.’’ 

There is thus no need to look upon the promontory 
fort at Shermanbury as a relic of prehistoric times; it may 


represent the contemporary fortification of the ‘* shire- 
man’s ’’ house, probably at a fairly early stage of the 
development of Saxon England. The comparatively large 


area fortified suggests that the house may have been the 
nucleus of a manor, the serfs of which occupied a village 
within the enclosure. On the other hand it is possible that 
the size of the area enclosed may point to its having been 
a communal burh of the tenth century. 

The promontory fort was a favourite form of Saxon 


fortification. It is found at Burpham and at Hastings 
(East Hill), and the medieval defences of Lewes were of a 
similar character. At all three of these places communal 


burhs are known to have been established during the tenth 
century, as recorded in the document known as the Burghal 
Hidage (Maitland, op. cit., 187-8). Only in the case of 
Lewes did the burh develop into a ‘* borough ”’ on the same 
site; at Hastings the ‘‘ borough ’’ developed on an adjacent 
valley site. The burh of Burpham (i.e., burh-ham) was 
superseded’ by Arundel at, if not before, the Norman 
Conquest. 
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NORTH MUNDHAM CHURCH RESTORATION. 
By LINDSAY FLEMING, M.A. 

Pagham affords an early example of nineteenth century 
church restoration.’ As a late instance may be cited the 
neighbouring church of St. Stephen, North Mundham. 

This church suffered restoration? on account of 
structural necessity and the comfort of the congregation. 
The work was entrusted to a popular architect; and no 
individual idiosyncracies nor undercurrents of religious 
opinion can be detected. 

A report® on the fabric, with suggestions on restor- 
ation, was written by Gerdon M. Hills,* Diocesan Surveyor, 
in November, 1875, of which there follow the principal 
passages :— 

‘* The structure is wholly ancient except the walls 
which close up the East end. The Arcades at the sides 
of the Nave are of the date 1220 to 1240 and the Aisles 
are coeval but there are alterations of a hundred and two 
hundred years later. The South Porch is of about a.p. 1500. 
The Tower has a West door of A.D. 1220 to 1240 and the 
rest of its work chiefly of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
. .. Two dormer windows formed in the South aisle roof and 
one in the North are modern and pure deformities, also a 
North gallery.’’ 

The following measurements are given :— 

‘‘ The Nave, so much as remains, is 59 feet long and 
17 ft. 4 in. wide. The Nave has an Aisle on each side, 
5 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft. wide.’’ It is noted the ‘‘ Chancel is 
wholly destroyed and the Eastern part of the Nave.’’ I do 
not know the date of this alteration. Dallaway recites 
monumental inscriptions in the Chancel. 

‘* The present modern East wall has built into it, two 
lancet windows which no doubt belonged to the original 
chancel. . . . It contains also between them a two-light 
decorated window which no doubt had been inserted in the 
older chancel or Aisle walls. . . . A third smaller lancet 
window preserved in the upper part of the modern East 
wae. ...” 

Considerable details are then afforded of the arches 


2 SNG., x, 8. 

2 ‘*Except.the hills and the streams, there is nothing to 
rival our churches in durability, even when we take account 
of those which have been (to borrow Ruskin’s happy phrase) 
‘utterly restored.’ ’’—G. G. Coulton, Medieval Panorama, 
p. 557. 

3 In my possession. 

4 Mentioned S.N.Q., i, 7. 228 and S.A.C., Ixxv, 111, 
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separating the Nave from the side Aisles. There were four 
complete arches on each side and part of a fifth at the 
East end ‘‘ showing that originally it had at least five arches 
in length.’’ ‘‘ On the South side the four arches are alike 
and measure 12 ft. 8 in. between the columns. The arches 
are pointed and are of two orders, the inner rib chamfered 
and the outer hollowed, and this wall, which is rather thin 
in its proportions, has the peculiarity that it is not placed 
over the middle of the columns but a little to the South. 
The columns are g ft. high; the respond at the West end 
is a semi-column, the caps are delicately moulded. ‘The 
bases round set on square plinths. . . . In the North arcade 
the West respond and the first column agree with the 
general description of those South, but the cap of the 
second column is a much simpler and less effective mould- 


ing. .. . The third column has a good base, its cap badly 
moulded. . . . The fourth or Eastern column is unlike any 
others, an octagon, the base good but the capital a rude 
deformity. The arches of the North arcade are irregular 


in span; the span of the two Western being much less 
than of the two Eastern. ‘a 

‘* Both the Aisles have an original West lancet 
window. The South Aisle has a rude modern window in 
the side of its Western bay; a door of A.p. 1220 to 1240 in 
the second bay with one order of mouldings outside and 
marble shafted jambs with plainly moulded caps ag 
there is a little original lancet window in the third bay and 
a greatly decayed and now walled up fifteenth century 
window in the fourth bay. . . . The North Aisle has in its 
side wall in the West bay an original lancet window; in 
the second bay a simple chamfered and pointed door; in the 
third bay an original lancet window and in the fourth bay 
a two-light decorated window.’’ 

It is recorded that the Porch, ‘‘ in ruinous condition 
and ‘‘ at its origin a very poor piece of work,’’ is outside 
the South door. Built into the East jamb of the outer 
door ‘‘ is a curious panel of carving.” 

‘““ The present Nave ceiling is flat, but the roof, which 
is mostly ancient, is of good pitch, it extends in one span 
without a break across both Aisles. we 

“A lofty narrow pointed arch opens from the West 
end of the Nave into the Tower.’’ This has ‘‘a low 
parapet and pyramidal square roof.’’ The Tower ‘‘ has 
a stair turret at its south east angle, a very good early 
English West door with shafted jambs, a late fifteenth 
century four-centred three-light window over the door, and 
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late single light windows in the Belfry stage. . . . There 
are three small bells, the centre one cracked and 
useless. 

‘* In the Eastern arch of the North side of the Nave 
there is an Altar tomb with marble top dated 1558 
there are several post-Reformation brass monumental plates 
and stone ledgers. . . . The font is original and a simple 
solid tub font of one block of Sussex marble.”’ 

The Surveyor’s principal recommendations for restor- 
ation included :— 

‘‘ For the reinstatement of the Church the first sug- 
gestion is, of course, to clear out the pewing and galleries, 
and to the Aisle walls nothing less than their rebuilding will 
suffice. The chancel should be rebuilt.’’* It was also 
suggested that the Nave should be extended by completing 
the fifth and imperfect Aisle arches. The old windows in 
the modern East wall that would thus be removed were 
to be used in other parts. 

‘* The masonry of the arcades is of Caen stone and can 
be cleaned off with good effect.’ ‘‘ A new and becoming 
capital ’’ was to be made to the Eastern column on the 
North side. A pointed Chancel arch was proposed. 

Regarding timbering, that of the Tower was good and 
strong, but that of the Nave the Surveyor found must be 
almost wholly renewed. 

‘* The church requires new fittings and floors through- 
out,’’ and by a new arrangement of seating, and with the 
Nave and Aisles extended, the church, it was calculated, 
would seat about 240 adult persons. 

The proposals were sufficiently drastic and were not 
wholly regarded when the church was restored, completely 
enough, by Sir Arthur Blomfield, shortly after the Rev. 
J. C. B. Fletcher became vicar in 1882. A Chancel was 
added, but the Nave was shortened by removing the part 
bay. 
SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS LXVII.—ST. STEPHEN, 

MUNDHAM. 

The nave and aisles of this church are of the thirteenth 
century; the irregularity of the bay spacing on the north 
side suggests enlargement of an existing building. The 
west tower is of the middle sixteenth century (S.R.8., xliti, 
p. 230). The ancient chancel having long been destroyed, 
the present east limb was built in 1883. W.D.P. 





5 Mr. Peckham points out that if the Surveyor’s recommend- 
ation to rebuild the Aisle walls was carried out, his plan, 
which shows them as ancient, is incorrect in this particular 
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SOME SUSSEX CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By FRANK R. WILLIAMS. 

Most Sussex folk are familiar with Chanctonbury Ring, 
and not a few have heard the old superstition that ‘‘ if you 
can run seven times round the Ring without stopping on 
a dark night, the Devil will reward you with a bowl of 
soup.’’ This seemingly absurd belief is, however, merely 
the distorted survival of an ancient folk memory—a record 
of an actual happening—and easy to explain. All students 
of folk-lore will agree that the more ridiculous a legend is, 
the more likelihood there is of it containing truth, if only one 
can discover the form and extent of the distortion it has 
suffered in being handed down orally through the ages. The 
clue to the riddle of Chanctonbury Hill has been provided 
by Sussex archzologists who have established that the 
earthwork there was formerly the site of a pagan shrine or 
temple.’ Now it is known that the ceremonial associated 
with many pagan forms of worship included a ritual dance 
at night followed by some form of sacrificial feast. In later 
centuries the memory of this form of worship became 
clouded. The dance was spoken of by those who had never 
seen the actual ceremony as ‘‘ running round the ring. 
The sacred number seven was added, and the feast 
deteriorated into a mere bowl of soup. The association of 
the Devil can easily be accounted for by the opposition of 
Christian teachers to any survival of paganism. 

Sussex has many customs and superstitions in which 
the Devil figures. It is impossible to give them all here. 
One thing is worth of note, however, and that is the Sussex 
insistence on the Devil’s colour being always black; there 
are no red devils in true Sussex tradition. There is, too, 
the old saying, ‘‘ As black as the Devil’s nutting bag,”’ 
which reminds us of the superstition that if you go a-nutting 
on a Sunday the Devil will come and hold down the highest 
branches for you—in return for acceptance of his ‘‘ protec- 
tion.”’ Readers of Thomas Geering’s Our Sussex Parish 
will recall his story of how five young Hailsham women, in 
the early nineteenth century, believed that they had very 
tangible evidence of Satan’s presence at a Sunday nutting 
expedition. 

In Sussex there are customs and superstitions connected 
with all seasons of the year and all ages of one’s life. A 
child’s whole future good luck depends, so we are told, upon 


1 E. Cecil Curwen; The Archeology of Sussex, p. 298-9. 
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its parents’ actions soon after birth. For instance, to ensure 
that a new-born baby shall have a life of prosperity, it is 
necessary for the child to be carried upstairs before being 
taken downstairs. Where no upper storey exists in the 
house where the baby is born the nurse or some other adult 
should step up on a chair with child in arms before taking 
it downstairs. <A lady at Lindfield assured me that she had 
caused all her large family to be carried upstairs, with good 
results, so far! 

In early days at Eastbourne a quaint birth-custom pre- 
vailed. There are several versions of the ceremony, but 
the main facts seem to be as follows. When a child was 
baptized at St. Mary’s Church, the senior bachelor of the 
parish, standing in the church and holding a stick from 
which the bark had been peeled, invited those present to a 
feast. At this feast the parents of large families were placed 
at the head of the table and regaled with sumptuous food 
served in a royal manner. The bachelors and spinsters sat 
at the bottom of the table and were given the plainest of 
food, poorly served. The moral is obvious, and folk-lore 
students will readily see in the emblem of a peeled stick a 
survival of the pre-Christian fertility rites. 

Later in life the possession of a ‘‘ honeysuckle stick ’’ 
is a guarantee of good luck, especially to a young man in 
his courtship of the lady of his choice. These sticks are 
‘“ bats ’’ of hazel around which honeysuckle has entwined 
itself and which, when the bind has been removed, have a 
twisted appearance. To carry one of these when calling 
upon your lady love predisposes the lady in your favour and 
your suit will be successful. 

Millers have a picturesque superstition in regard to 
marriage. When the miller’s son is being married, the 
sweeps of the mill should be kept in what is known as the 
‘** Millers’ Glory ’’ position all the time of the church cere- 
mony. This position of the sweeps is attained by placing 
two of them vertically with the other two horizontally, thus 
forming a Christian Cross. This is a lucky omen at all 
times and millers are advised to put their sweeps thus before 
starting work for the day.” 

There are many Sussex superstitions and omens con- 
nected with death. If the church door rattles unduly at 
night, it is a Sign that it will soon be opening to admit a 
corpse. Again, if the head of the household dies, and he 


2 Peter Hemming; Sussex Windmills 
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is a bee-keeper, it is necessary to tell the bees all about it 
or they will either die or swarm elsewhere. This belief is 
current all over England,* but in West Sussex they say that 
the teller should rap on the outside of the hive with the 
front door key. This custom would appear to be a practical 
way of making sure that the bees are not neglected during 
the period of upset caused by a death in the family. 

It was formerly the custom to place a tuft of sheep’s 
wool in the hand or upon the chest of a shepherd at his 
burial. This was a kind of “ identity card,’’ the shepherd 
having thus something to show at the Judgment to explain 
his infrequent attendance at church. Old customs linger 
long in Sussex, and as recently as 1932 this queer ceremony 
was carried out at a shepherd’s burial at Alfriston.® 

A lingering survival of paganism was witnessed by me 
near South Harting in 1924. An old ploughman was 
starting his day’s work and I saw him drop into his first 
furrow a portion of his ‘‘ levenses ’’—to be exact a small 
** plum heavy.’’ On being asked about it the only explana- 
tion he could offer was that this action brought luck to the 
land. This custom is rather unusual in Sussex, but it is not 
uncommon in parts of Normandy and Brittany. Eileen 
Power in her Medieval People mentions its occurrence in 
France in the Middle Ages. Unconsciously, this old Sussex 
ploughman was carrying on the ancient tradition of making 
sacrifice to Ceres or some other pagan deity responsible for 
the fertility of the land. 
The old custom of ‘‘ howling ”’’ or wassailing fruit trees 
is another survival into Christian times of the old pagan 
nature worship and fertility cults. In Sussex the apple trees 
were wassailed on the eve of the Epiphany—January 5th— 
and was in vogue up to thirty years ago. The ‘‘ howlers,’’ 
carrying a pail or pails of ale, assembled in the orchard on 
that night, and dancing round in a ring, wished good health 
to the trees and sang, during drinks, a song beginning 
‘* Here’s to thee old apple tree,’’ one line of which ran, 
‘* Stand fast root, bear well top.’? The singing was in a 
minor key and at some places, such as Danehill, was accom- 
panied by beating the trees with sticks. If properly carried 
out a good crop was said to result. 

Many customs are associated with religious festivals 

3 As it also was in ancient Greece.—Ed. S.N.Q. 
4 See S.A.C., xl, p. 269, for similar superstitions. 
5 Berkley Wills; Shepherds of Sussex 
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and fasts, most of which originated in very early pre- 
Christian days and were adopted and slightly amended later 
by the Church. In this connection it is well to remember 
how late Sussex was in embracing the new faith. There is, 
of course, the Sussex mince-pie, which, to be orthodox, one 
should eat only during the twelve days from Christmas Day 
to the Epiphany. The special features of the Sussex mince- 
pie are its shape and contents. Its shape should be a long 
oval—never round. This is said to be an emblem of the 
manger or cradle of Bethlehem. I know of an old New- 
haven lady who indignantly declared that ‘‘ it wasn’t 
Christian ’’ when her more modern’ daughter proposed to 
bake a mince-pie in a round tin. The ingredients, which in 
Sussex should include minced beef, golden sultanas, spices, 
fruit, and, if possible, smuggled brandy, were intended to 
represent the gifts of the Magi at the Bethlehem cradle. 

Two or three years ago Canon Candole, Vicar of Hen- 
field, reported a curious custom still observed in that parish 
on Ash Wednesday. On that morning the boys bring to 
school ash twigs of which the white broken butts must be 
darkened by rubbing them in the mud or dipping them in 
the ink pot. Nothing white must be shown by the boys 
that morning—not even collars or white handkerchiefs. I 
have since ascertained that this custom was known at 
Plumpton and other places. It would seem that the 
explanation is the custom of using branches from the hedge- 
rows and shaws for ‘‘ palm ’’ on Palm Sunday, these palm 
crosses being kept till the next Ash Wednesday, when they 
were burnt and the ashes used as a symbol of penitence. 
The putting away at the beginning of Lent of all signs of joy 
would seem to account for the hiding of anything white 
(the colour of festival) on Ash Wednesday. 

On Good Friday it was the custom at Seaford and else- 
where to play marbles in and around the churchyard. This 
is said by some to be the sole remaining part of the Pre- 
Reformation Passion Play and to represent the Roman 
soldiers gambling at the foot of the Cross. My own opinion 
is that it is far more likely to be a survival of the funeral 
games played in most pagan countries in the distant past 
around and upon the graves of notable persons on the 
anniversaries of their deaths. Mr. Grinsell refers to the 
ancient custom of playing games around the Hooe tumulus 
right up to the date of its removal.® I believe, too, that 


© S.4.C., lxxv, p. 238. 
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something similar used to occur at the barrows known as 
‘** The Devil’s Jumps ’’ near Treyford. 

The foregoing items represent but the smallest fraction 
of the mass of customs and superstitions to be found in 
Sussex. It would take quite a large book to deal with them 
all. It is hoped, however, that enough has been said to 
show what an interesting field for research there is tracing 
back to their sources these fascinating survivals from ‘“ a 
dim and distant past.’’ 





WITHERNDEN BRIDGE. 
By G. D. JOHNSTON. 

At Michaelmas, 1410, the Hundred of Shoyswell were 
fined 3d. because ‘‘ Wethrindennys bregge ’ was a nuisance 
(i.e. not properly repaired)! and ‘‘ Witherenden Bridge ”’ is 
mentioned in a deed dated the 27th September, 1578, for 
repairs of roads in Ticehurst parish’, and it is marked and 
named in Budgen’s map of 1724. The Road over it was 
turnpiked in 1771.5 The Bridge seems to have been re- 
built in 1799. On the 12th September, 1924, 1 made a note 
of the following inscriptions on it, but alas, when I next 
saw it (on the 11th June, 1930) the old brick parapet had 
been replaced by a new galvanised iron bar and white wood 
post fence on the upside and all the inscriptions had gone 
except those on the keystones of the arch. 

The Bridge has a single arch of red brick mingled with 
blue brick to a kind of pattern and the keystones are white 
stones. The former parapet was solid brick with a white 
stone coping and (over the water) three pillars or thicken- 
ings each with white stones on the upside but on the 
downside only one such pillar, viz. in the centre over the 
crown of the arch. Unfortunately I was unable to read all 
the inscriptions with certainty, and the doubtful readings 
are given in italics. 

Keystones :— 


Upside W. Downside BUILT IN 
THOMPSON THE YEAR 
BUILDER 1799 
1799 


1 37 Sx. R.S., 189. 
2 Hodson’s Ticehurst, p. 167. 
3 11 Geo, III, c. 98. 
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On the white stones in the parapet pillars over the 
water :— 
Upside :— 
Left R. ROBERTS 
T. JOHnson 
MDCCXCIX 
Centre REBUILT IN THE YEAR 
Right J. Gibson 
St. Knapp 
Downside on the only pillar is an illegible inscription. 
Away to the left is a small bridge over the mill-stream 
of a single flat arch of red brick and solid brick parapets. 
An old date-stone is preserved over the water on the down- 
side (1777), and this may well be the date of the upside 
work, but the downside brickwork is more recent, possibly 
about 1900. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
Contributed by Ww. H. CHALLEN. 
(Continued from page 18, Vol. x.) 

The register of St. Margaret, Westminster, has been 
printed from 1539 to 1661 Mch. 7 (Burials), 1675 Nov. 28 
(Marriages), and 1675 Dec. 31 (Baptisms). 

By kind permission of the Rector I have extracted the 
specific references to Sussex in the Marriages from 28 Nov. 
1675 to 30 June 1837, to which are added entries relating 
to Sussex, though not so indicated therein, from the 
Baptisms 1675-1812 and Burials 1664-1812. 

From 1675 to 1754 the parishes of the parties are 
seldom recorded in the Marriages. 

The Burial register 8 Mch. 1661/2 to 1 Apr. 1664 is 
lost. 

ST. MARGARET, WESTMINSTER: Marriages 1675-1837. 
1680—Feb. 17. Arnold Colwell and Susan Anlaby, 
per lic. 

(As his widow, of Hammersmith, she married at St. 

Clement Danes 6 Feb. 1687 Foote Onslow, son of 

Arthur Onslow and nephew of Sir Henry Onslow, 

Kt. of Drungewick in Wisborough Green, Sussex.) 

1681—Feb. 6. John Rositer Esq. and Frances Wal- 
singham, per lic. 

(John Rositer of Somersby, Linc., and Frances dau. 

of Thos. Walsingham (by Anne dau, of Theo- 

philus Howard, 2nd Earl of Suffolk), for whose 
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family’s connection with Sussex see the note to 
the 1583 burial of his great-grandfather, Sir Thos. 
Walsingham at St. Andrew Wardrobe on page 
102 of Sx. N. and Q., Vol. ix.) 
1689—July 16. Richard Goring and Mary Scarman, per lic. 
(Included by reason of the references to the Goring 
family in the note to the 1768 marriage, though 
relationship, if any, unknown.) 


1696—May 7. Ashburnham Toll, Esq. and Anne 
Newman, per lic. 

(The Faculty licence 5 May 1696 describes him as of 
St. James, Westminster, Esq., bach., age 25, and 
her as of St. Margaret, Westminster, spinster, 
about 18, with consent of her mother Grace New- 
man, widow. 

He was baptized 2 Apr., 1668, at Heanor, co: 
Derby, as son of Mr. Charles Toll and Elizabeth 
his wife (dau. of Samuel Roper of Haynor, decd.), 
and matriculated at Christchurch, Oxford, in 
1685, age 17, as son of Charles Toll of Haynor, 
Devon (sic), gent. His father (bapt. 1644, Exeter 
Cathedral, as son of Edmond Toll, gent., and 
Katherine) married at Knightsbridge 30 May 1667 
Elizabeth Roper, dau. of Samuel Roper the anti- 
quary (bur. 1658 Heaner) by Elizabeth dau. of Sir 
Henry Goodeere, Kt. of Polesworth, co: Warwick. 
(See also the note to the 1655 Banns (Sands and 
Villers) at St. Bride in Sx. N. and Q. vol. ix., 
page 154). 

William Ashburnham the Cofferer (buried 1679, 
at Ashburnham, Sussex, and son of Sir John 
Ashburnham, Kt. of Ashburnham, by Elizabeth 
dau. of Sir Thos. Beaumont of Stoughton, Leic.) 
in his will describes Charles Toll as ‘‘ Paymaster 
and Keeper of the books of the parish of St. Martin 
in the Fields, Middlesex, my not to be equalled 
servant and bosome friend,’’ and, inter alta, makes 
him one of the trustees for his grandson John 
Ashburnham, and mentions his godson Ashburn- 
ham Toll, son of said Charles Toll. 

This explains the origin of the use (recurring 
later) of the Sussex surname Ashburnham as a 
Christian name in the Toll family, 


William Ashburnham also mentions Charles 
Toll’s brother-in-law Thomas Rooper, who, as of 
White Hall, married at Knightsbridge 4 Apr., 1674, 
Constance Bathurst, a daughter of John Bathurst, 
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M.D., who married 27 Jan., 1635 (-6) at Marske 
(Richmond), Yorks., Elizabeth dau. of Brian 
Willance of Clint, Yorks. 

Dr. John Bathurst, who was Physician to Oliver 
Cromwell and the Fanshawe family and M.P. 
1656, 1658 for Richmond, Yorks., was, according 
to reference books, born in Sussex. 

Actually he was baptised 21 Aug., 1597, at May- 
field, Sussex, the clue to this being found in his 
lengthy will (as of London, dated 23 Apr., 1659, 
proved 1 Sep., 1660, P.C.C. 237 Nabbs) in which 
Mayfield, to whose poor he left £5, is the only 
Sussex parish mentioned. 

His burial as Dr. John Bathurst is recorded 
on 19th Apr., 1659, in the register of St. Anne, 
Blackfriars, London, but this is presumably an 
error by reason of the date of his will and day 
(said to be 25th Apr., 1659) of his death. 

His father, John Bathurst of Goudhurst, Kent, 
married 22 Apr., 1594, at Horsmonden, Kent 
(where he was christened July, 1572), Dorothy dau. 
of Edward Maplesden of Marden, Kent, and was a 
son of Robert Bathurst, clothier of Horsmonden, 
by his 2nd wife Alice, who by his 1st wife (dau. 
of Wm. Saunders) had another son named John 
who pre-deceased his father and was ancestor of 
the Bathurst family (Baronetcy created 1643) of 
Lechlade, Glos.). 


1704---July 4. Georg Nayler, Esq. and Grace Pellham. 
(George Nayler, of Hurstmonceaux, Sussex, and 
Grace, dau. of Sir Thos, Pelham, 4th Bart. and 
tst Lord Pelham of Laughton, Sussex, by his 2nd 
wife, Grace Holles, dau. of Gilbert, 3rd Earl of 
Clare, who married 1655 Grace Pierrepoint, dau. 
of William, 2nd Earl of Kingston), 


734—Apr. 30. Thomas Ashburnham and Margarett 
Newby (lic.). 
(Included by reason of the two Thomas Ashburnham 
marriages given on page 182 of Sx. N. and Q., 
Vol. IX, and the references to the Ashburnham 
family in the note to the 1696 marriage here, 
though relationship, if any, unknown.) 


1746—Feb. 37. The Rt. Hon. James Fitzgerald, Earl of 
Kildare and the Rt. Hon. Lady Emelia Lenox, at His 
Grace the Duke of Richmond’s house in His Majesty’s 
Palace of Whitehall, by R. Green, Rector of Bridham, 
Sussex, (sic., error for Birdham, Sussex), and Chaplain 
to His Grace, Duke of Richmond. 
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1753—June 16. Thomas Bettesworth and Jane Graham. 
(Is he the son of Arthur Bettesworth, of Chithurst, 
Sussex, by Anne née Buller, to whom, according 
to Wm. Berry’s Sussex Genealogies, Tho. Bettes- 
worth-Bilson, bequeathed Fyning, Sussex?) 


1763—Jan. 6. Edward Whiteman of Hurste Point, Sussex, 
bach., and Sarah Catherine Dominick of this parish, 
spinster (lic.) Francis Dominick, a witness). 

1767—-Feb. 8. Joseph Bowell of Bright Helmstone, Sussex, 
bach., and Elizabeth White of this parish, spin. (lic.). 


1767—-Nov. 26. Colvill Bridger, Esq., of Southwick, Sussex, 
bach., and Mary Goring of this parish, spin. (lic.). (Wit- 
nesses: Charles Mathew Goring, Harry Goring.) 


1768—-July 28. Morgan Thomas, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, London, bach., and Frances Goring of this parish, 
spin. (lic.). 

(Morgan Thomas, born 1729 Llettymaur in parish 
of Llannon, Carmarthen, died 20 May, 1800, was 
a son of Rees Thomas (1680-1759) by Mary, dau. 
of William King of Mansaint nr. Kidwelly, 
Carmarthen, 

Frances Goring was a daughter by Frances née 
Skeafe, the 2nd wife (married 24 Apr. 1723, Long 
Ditton, Surrey), of Henry Goring of Alrewas, co: 
Staff. (1687-1748), a son of William Goring of 
Kingston, co: Staff. (1650-1701, by Sarah née 
Gilbert of Frodley in parish of Alrewas, where 
married as Gorringe in 1672), a son of John 
Goring or Gorenge of Kingston, co.: Staff., (will 
proved London, 1654), a son of Henry Goring 
of Kingston, co.: Staff. (1584-1650), by Joyce 
daughter of Evan Powell, citizen of London, 
and relict of Thomas Orrell of Slaugham, 
Sussex), the son of Henry Goring ct Horsham, 
Sussex, (will dated 1600, proved 1604, Chichest:r), 
by Elizabeth née Frauncis, who were married 
31 May, 1581, at Horsham. 

The “‘Goring’’ pedigree under that of ‘‘Greaves”’ 
in John Burke’s ‘“Commoners’’ (1836 edition, vol. 
1 pp. 387/8) is wrong in showing William Goring 
of Kingston, co: Staff., (father of Henry Goring, 
1687-1748), as son of Henry Goring of Kingston, 
co: Staff., who is put as a son of George Goring 
of Ovingdean, Sx., who married Ann Denney 
(parents of George Baron Goring of Hurstpier- 
point, Sx., and Earl of Norwich). 


(To be continued.) 
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TWELFTH CENTURY BURIALS AT SUTTON, 
SEAFORD.—During May, 1944, Dr. E. F. Hoare, H.M. 
Coroner for East Sussex, very kindly drew my attention to 
the recent discovery of human remains at Sutton, near 
Seaford—remains which had been reported to him in the 
first instance. They were found during the digging of a 
trench in a field at a point about 150 ft. north of Ashamp- 
stead School. When I visited the site several collections 
of bones, representing skeletons, were visible in the sides 
of the trench over a length of about 30 ft., and at an average 
depth of 34 ft. below the turf. I partly cleared two of these 
and found them to be the skeletons of a middle-aged person 
and a child of about 6 years old. Both lay extended with 
heads to the west and feet to the east. With the bones of 
the adult was found a small fragment of a twelfth century 
Norman cooking-pot, judged by its characteristic paste 
and texture. 


The age of the child is furnished by the teeth, of which 
the first permanent molars were just on the point of 
erupting. The length of the skeleton as it lay in the ground 
was 37 in.—the average stature of a modern child of 3 years 
old. The average stature of a modern child of 6 years 
is 43} to 44 in. 


Elsewhere in the trench, but not, so far as I observed, 
immediately overlying the human remains, were traces of 
midden-pits about 2 ft. deep below the turf, containing 
many very thick oyster shells, a few animal bones, tiles, 
and some shards of glazed pottery, one of which is cream 
on the inside and dark brown on the outer. These middens 
probably contain the refuse from the manor house which 
adjoined the church. 


The burials evidently formed part of a graveyard that 
was in use during the twelfth century, and their find-spot 
corresponds with the site of the medieval church at Sutton, 
as indicated on the 6 in. O.S. map, sheet LX XIX, N.W. 
M. A. Lower noted that in his time (1854) the foundations 
of the church were still ‘‘ clearly traceable in the now 
desecrated churchyard ”’ (S.A.C., vii, 119). Nothing now 
remains to be seen of either. 


E. CECIL CURWEN. 
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ROMAN FIGURINE FROM CHICHESTER.—The 


Chichester clay figurine noted by Dr. Hilda Johnstone in 
S.N.Q., ix, 183 (fig. f.p.165) probably represents a Gaulish 
young woman of the Roman period; she wears a long 
mantle or chiton fastened with a large round brooch or clasp 
on the breast, and holds in her left hand apparently a vase 
of flowers and in her right a small round object, perhaps 
a pot. Her waved hair is twisted back and surmounted 
by a coil of hair or diadem. She is probably not a deity, but 
just a cheap counterpart of a bronze statuette of a girl or of 
the finer attractive clay figurines found in Mediterreanean 
lands. The coarse figurines such as ours were made in 
Gaul in vast numbers for the local market and served various 
purposes, ornamental as well as votive. Though found also 
in Britain they are less common here. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the figurine with references is to be published in The 
Antiquaries Journal, 1944. 
M. V. TAYLOR. 


ALBOURNE CHURCH.—\Miss Heath Clark writes that 
several unknown donors have contributed to the repairs to 
the damaged roof of Albourne Church, apparently in con- 
sequence of the note in §.N.Q. (vol. x, p. 19). The Diocese 
has made a grant of £100 and the parish has found the 
rest, so that the roof is mended and at least temporarily 
weatherproof. 

Money has also come from outside for the improvements 
needed in the Rectory, so that the parish is encouraged 
to work on for heating in the Church and for a vestry, 
both of which are real needs, and perhaps in view of the 
success of our note worth mentioning here, though hardly of 
archeological interest. 





QUERIES 

SHIRLEY FAMILY.-—\W ith reference to the 3rd para- 
graph of the note to the 1584 marriage in S.N.Q., vol. ix, 
p- 103, according to a 1593 deed mentioned on page 395 of 
the book by Capt. Montagu Burrows on the Brocas family 
of Beaurepaire, Sherborne St. John, Hants, Margaret was 
the Christian name of the daughter of Sir Tho. Shirley, Kt., 
who married Sir Pexall Brocas, Kt., M.P. for Steyning, 
1584-5. W. H. CHALLEN. 
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APSLEY MSS. OF 17th CENTURY.—Information will 


be welcomed as to who now has these manuscripts, which 
were stated by Mr. W. H. Blaauw, in the 1851 Volume iv. 


of Southover, Lewes. 
W. H. CHALLEN. 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS. 

The Council of the Sussex Archeological Society has 
decided, before sending for salvage, to offer to members 
only copies of all volumes of the Collections of which it 
possesses over 25 copies, at 1/6 a volume. The volumes 
of which copies are available are: 





MOSS’S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF SUSSEX. 
The Society has taken over the stock of Monumental 


Effigies of Sussex, by the late Dr. H. R. Moss, and can 
supply copies at 2/6. 





INDEX. 

A supplementary index to Vol. ix, covering the names 
in ‘* Wills of Sussex Clergy ’’ and ‘‘ Sussex Extracts from 
London Parish Registers,’’ which were omitted from the 
main Index to the volume, will be issued in a forthcoming 
number. It will be easy of insertion in bound volumes, 
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SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AND TRUST 


COUNCIL. 

The Council met on Wednesday, July 12th, at Barbican 
House, the Chairman, Dr. Eliot Curwen, in the Chair, and 
15 members present. 

The Chairman expressed the Council’s sense of the 
Society’s loss in the death of Mr. Ian C. Hannah, M.P., 
and the meeting stood for a minute in silence in memory otf 
him. It was agreed that a letter should be written to Mr. 
Hannah’s widow. 

It was agreed that a letter of congratulation should be 
sent to the Society’s ex-President, Sir Arthur Smith 
Woodward, and Lady Woodward, on the occasion of their 
golden wedding. (As we go to press, we learn with deep 
regret of Sir Arthur’s death.) . 

General Purposes Committec. 

Four new members were elected; six deaths were re- 
ported. Further negotiations with Messrs. John Every 
(Lewes), Ltd., as to the storage of the Every Collection were 
reported. Mr. Glover was reappointed a Trustee of the 
Pevensey Town Trust. 

The following bequests were received: by Mr. Harding, 
a sampler; and by Miss Baquet, horse brasses and a Pye- 
combe crook; also there was accepted with thanks the gift 
by Miss Griffith of an iron spearhead from the Alfriston 
graves. 

Mr. Margary reported on the present state of the Roman 
road on Ashdown Forest. 

On a report by Mr. Ray on the condition of Hastings 
Castle it was decided that representations be made to the 
appropriate authorities. 

Addendum.—In the report of the previous meeting 
(S.N.Q., vol. x, p. 46) the names of those elected to 
serve on the Museum Committee should have included 
Mrs. Arthur Jones. 

SUSSEX ARCHAHOLOGICAL TRUST. 

On a report by Mr. J. E. Butt on the condition of 
Bramber Castle it was decided that H.M. Office of Works 
be approached. Mr. Stevens reported that (no doubt owing 
to the absence of sightseers) the paving of the Long Man 
of Wilmington was in fair repair. 





p 
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OBITUARY 


IAN CAMPBELL HANNAH. 


By the death on 7th July, 1944, of Mr. lan Campbell 
Hannah, M.P., Sussex has lost a loyal and distinguished 
son, and the Sussex Archeological Society a most enthusi- 
astic member and student. He was a man of the widest 
interests and had strong ties with many other places and in 
several continents, while in later years the inheritance of 
an estate in Scotland and the winning of a Parliamentary 
seat in the Midlands kept him much away from Sussex. 
But it was always a great joy to him to return to his native 
county, and wherever he might be, whether in the Far East 
or in America, in Scotland or at Westminster, he was always 
ready to serve the cause, and to sing the praises, of Sussex. 


Hannah came of Scottish stock on both sides, but his 
paternal grandfather had been Vicar of Brighton and Arch- 
deacon of Lewes, and some readers will still remember his 
father as Vicar of Brighton and afterwards Dean of 
Chichester. He was born at Brighton and his early life 
was spent there and at Cuckfield. After leaving Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he held educational posts in Tientsin 
and Natal, and was for two years President of King’s Col- 
lege, Nova Scotia. He took a proper pride in the fact that 
he had taught in four continents. 


Returning to England in 1907 he read law in chambers 
at the Inner Temple and qualified for the Bar although he 
was never actually called. He also joined the staff of 
University Extension Lecturers and soon became well- 
known and much sought after. He settled in a small house 
at Forest Row, and was also frequently at the Deanery at 
Chichester and his father’s country house at West Hoathly. 
In 1908 he joined the Sussex Archeological Society. His 
first contribution to the Society’s Collections was an article 
on the Prebendal School at Chichester (Vol. 54). This was 
followed by articles on Crawley (Vol. 55) and the Vicars’ 
Close at Chichester (Vol. 56). About this time Mr. L. F. 
Salzman, the Honorary Editor of the Society’s Collections, 
went to live at Hartfield and became a neighbour and inti- 
mate friend of Hannah’s: and Sussex history derived much 
benefit from this association. At this period also Hannah 
wrote a substantial volume on the Sussex Coast, which, 
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like many of his other writings, was charmingly illustrated 
by his wife. 

From 1915 to 1925 Hannah was Professor of Church 
History at Oberlin University, Ohio, and could make no 
direct contribution to Sussex life and work. After his re- 
turn he was much at his Peeblesshire home of Lamancha, 
but he made many contributions to the Society’s Collections, 
the principal subjects being Houses in Chichester Close, 
Brambletye, Medieval Houses at West Hoathly, Philpot’s 
Camp and West Blatchington Church (of which his grand- 
father and father had been incumbents). Volume 84, which 
appeared only a few months before his death, contained a 
most interesting article by him on ‘ Old Buildings on 
Brookhouse Estate.’’ 

His active pen dealt also with many other subjects, as, 
for instance, ‘‘ Christian Monasticism,’’ ‘‘ The Story of 
Scotland in Stone ’’ and ‘‘ Foreign Politics.’’ During his 
last illness he was hard at work on a history of Dudley, 
part of which he represented in the House of Commons as 
member for the Bilston Division of Wolverhampton. 

The titles of his many articles on Sussex indicate 
clearly enough his chief topic—architectural history. He 


had been interested in architecture since his school days 
at Winchester, and, although without professional training, 
had qualified himself by long study of buildings in many 
lands. But as the titles of his articles also clearly show 
it was to buildings in and around his various homes that he 
devoted most time and attention, and particularly to those 
in Sussex. 


In addition to writing on many subjects, Hannah con- 
tinued to do much work as a University Extension Lecturer. 
He frequently spoke at the Society’s meetings: and in later 
life on political platforms. As a speaker he had an arrest- 
ing and vivid style, and, on a subject which moved him, his 
eloquence could kindle in his audience something of his own 
enthusiasm and vision. 

By his will Hannah has left to the Society the whole 
of his notes on archzological subjects, including drawings 
and sketches of many buildings in Sussex, some of which 
have since been altered or destroyed: and also a legacy of 
£100 as an endowment. It is hoped that Mr. Salzman will 
be able to arrange and classify the notes and drawings, and 
a further note on them will appear at a later date. 


Pie tiara te geri ere ot rcp 


«ip sarom 








